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THE CULTURE EMERGENCE OF MAN. 

By Dr. Alton Howard Thompson, Topeka. 
Bead before the Academy, at Topeka, December 29, 1904. 

HPHE word "culture" is here used in the purely anthropological sense, 
-*- as relating to the artificial products of man merely, and not to 
the higher intellectual accomplishments with which we usually asso- 
ciate the word. In the anthropological meaning it refers to the man- 
ual arts, industrial and esthetic, which distinguish man from the 
lower animals. 

The science of anthropology is divided into two great divisions. 
The first is physical anthropology or somatology, which considers 
man as a biological unit — a species of animal; his racial varieties ; 
his external chracteristics ; his anatomy, physiology, and pathology. 
The second division is cultural anthropology, which includes the 
vast range of essentially human activities. As Prof. W. H. Holmes 
says {Science, September 26, 1902, page 487): "If the physical 
powers of man include all that connect man with the brute, his cul- 
tural powers include all that distinguish him from the brute. If we 
wish to realize more fully the latter division of the subject, which in- 
cludes the objective evidences of culture, we have only to sweep away 
in imagination the myriads of things that it has brought into the 
world — destroy every city, town, and dwelling; every article made by 
man ; every trace of human handiwork ; set aside the use of fire and 
cooked food; banish all language, social organization, government, 
religion — and when "this has been done we may behold the real man 
standing in his original nakedness among his fellows of the brute 
world." 

To begin before the beginning, so to speak, the writer made some 
investigations as to the uses that lower animals make of tools and 
weapons, which, by the way, opened up a most interesting and prom- 
ising field of research. Many animals seize objects that can be grasped 
and employed by the various powers of prehension, but we must notice 
that such actions are mainly automatic, instinctive, and imitative, and 
do not display any original invention or precision. The psychic 
flash, that suggests a new purpose as a constructive action, never oc- 
curs to them. 

We have been told by many travelers that the apes and monkeys 
employ sticks for clubs and stones and nuts for missiles, etc. Even 
the Standard Natural History says that baboons employ stones as of- 
fensive weapons, and make attacks in concert ; that the orang breaks 
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off limbs of trees to throw at enemies ; that the chimpanzee cracks 
nuts with stones, etc. 

In order to make definite investigations, the essayist addressed the 
managers of several zoological gardens, to ask if the keepers had ever 
observed the natural, unaided use that monkeys made of clubs, mis- 
siles, or hammers, or other objects, as tools or weapons. The keeper 
of the zoological garden of Philadelphia courteously replied that "The 
whole subject of the psychology of the lower animals, to which your 
letter has reference, is one on which trustworthy evidence is very 
scarce. Personally, in twenty years of observation of wild animals I 
have seen no case of the apparent use of such means to an end as 
stones for weapons, etc., on the part of a monkey which could be be- 
lieved to show intelligent conception of a purpose. I am inclined to 
think that the recorded cases are largely accidental or the result of 
misrepresentation or imagination.'' Dr. Frank Baker, of the National 
Zoological Park, at Washington, kindly wrote that "One monkey in 
our collection, when annoyed by visitors, will throw anything, from a 
feed-pan to a handful of sawdust, at an offender. One Cebus tries to 
pick cockroaches out of the cracks in the floor with a straw, when too 
small for his fingers ; but beyond this there has been nothing ob- 
served that could be considered as the using of an object as a tool or 
weapon." Other correspondents said the same thing — there were no 
actions on the part of the quadrumana, that they had observed, that 
could be taken as indicative of intelligent action. Prof. R. L. Garner, 
in his most interesting book on the "Speech of Apes and Monkeys," 
who spent some time in the wild country of the Gaboon on purpose 
to pursue his studies, observes that "Animals may be taught to do 
many things in a mechanical way and without any motives that re- 
late to the actions." His pet chimpanzee tried to drive nails, use the 
saw, etc., but could not manage it, nor even the use of the club to 
crush his sugar-cane. Of the gorilla he says: "As to his throwing 
sticks or stones at enemies, there is nothing to verify it and much to 
contradict it. It is a mere freak of fancy. Neither the chimpanzee 
nor the gorilla close the hand to strike nor use any weapon but the 
hands and teeth." 

From this evidence at first hand, we must conclude that the use of 
extraneous substances by animals, especially the quadrumana, is purely 
automatic and imitative, and not to be considered as rational action at 
all. Whatever they have learned has been by reason of contact with 
man and the result of imitation and training. We must conclude, 
further, that the use of tools and weapons, even preceding the intelli- 
gent conformation of them for definite purposes, marked the differen- 
tiation of primitive man from the animal branch, and accompanied — 
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indeed was the cause of — the psychic emergence. The moment that 
the primitive man-ape employed extraneous substances intelligently, 
with a purpose, he ceased to be an ape and became a man. We must 
believe that the use of tools and the psychic emergence were coinci- 
dent and interdependent. 

As M. de Pressense says, in his "Study of Origins" (352): "The 
first tool fashioned by man asserted his royalty over nature. Thus 
the tool is man's true scepter ; whether made of flint or wood or any- 
thing else — it is the result of thought. This is why the animal, guided 
by instinct, can effect marvels of construction by the use of its own 
limbs, but it never makes a tool. A monkey may have chanced one 
day to lean upon a stick, but he did not cut nor shape the stick nor 
hand it down to posterity, that they might improve upon it." 

The struggles of the first ape-man to maintain life amid the hostile 
surroundings in which he found himself are fraught with peculiar in- 
terest, and are indeed almost pathetic when we consider the great 
odds that were against him in the fight. His natural weapons of de- 
fense, the jaws and teeth, were being reduced with a rapidity that 
must soon have brought about his extinction but for the correlative 
development of the grasping powers of the hand, which enabled him 
to employ and supplement his natural organs with the extranatural 
resources around him. And then it followed, as this grasping power 
enabled him to use a club or a stone, that some superior indi- 
vidual made a conscious effort to employ these weapons with more 
precision and initiate new purposes, and that he thereby learned to 
think. This was the divine spark that awakened mental life, which 
acted as a stimulus on the motor nerve centers, and these centers 
were enlarged by the effort to think. Then, as the brain grew, he 
could think more, and as he thought more his brain grew, and he be- 
came a man. If you will pardon the solecism, this primeval man 
might have said with Descartes ( much to Descartes's surprise, prob- 
ably, by the application), "Cogite; ergo sum" — I think; therefore 
I exist. It is an old and true saying that "Man is the wisest of ani- 
mals because of his hands" — a pre-Darwinian appreciation of corre- 
lated development that was prophetic. 

We must begin, then, with the first efforts of primitive man to iso- 
late himself from the animal world by the use of his hands, and the 
exercise of that manual power which distinguishes him from the rest 
of the animal kingdom and made him its master. We must consider, 
however, that primeval man was at first incapable of manufacturing 
implements and weapons from the materials around him, and was only 
capable of using in a simple way the gifts of nature as they came 
from her hands without any modification whatever. Kindly nature 
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furnished him with these resources to supplement the waning powers 
of his natural organs, which were being rapidly modified in the proc- 
ess of his evolution. Primitive man utilized the simple things that 
nature furnished ready to his hand and they were sufficient for his 
needs. The primeval life of the human race must therefore be con- 
sidered first in the light of what nature provided for practical use 
and which was of vital importance in the struggle for existence. But 
these were sufficient to give him the balance of power, and he lived. 
To this primeval man nature was kind and beneficent, and nursed 
and nurtured him to the full development of the maturity of the race, 
in his civilized descendants. From a mere animal she enabled him to 
develop into the godlike being who dominates the earth. 

The arboreal life of primitive man taught him the uses of the club. 
The club, either for throwing or striking, was a natural weapon, and 
his survival as a species probably depended more upon his discovery 
of the club and its uses at this critical stage of his existence than 
upon any other agency. The evolution of the club down to our own 
times, with all of its modifications, is a most interesting history, and 
shows the eventful role that this great weapon has played in the de- 
velopment of the race. Conversely, the uses of the club stimulated 
initiative powers which led to greater brain and mental growth, and 
this to further advancement and evolution of the race. 

Next to the club came the stick for throwing, which would early 
suggest itself by accidental discovery in the first place, in the first 
struggles with wild beasts and wilder men. From this was evolved 
the boomerang, the knob-kerrie, and other throwing sticks, which are 
constructed on scientific principles that are surprising among the 
primitive peoples where they are found. Primitive man would soon 
discover the difference between a sharp stick and a blunt one. With 
a sharp stick he could better pierce animals to kill them, and dig in 
the ground to reach roots and grubs. With a very slight advance in 
intelligence he learned to sharpen the stick, but that important step 
placed him beyond the stage even of the man-apes, and he was a man. 
The very first step in the direction of the artificial modification of 
natural products indicated his complete emergence from the animal 
stage of life. With further advancement he hardened the point of 
the stick in fire, and still later attached to it harder points of stone, 
and from this simple weapon were developed the spear and arrow and 
their relatives, but all originated from the sharp stick found ready to 
the hand. Stones of various forms were furnished by kind nature 
ready to the hand of the primitive man, which could be used for ham- 
mers or for missiles. These ready-made weapons be necessarily 
adopted at a very early stage, and when he attained the power of 
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modifying and shaping stones to make them more effective as imple- 
ments and weapons he began to sustain life more easily, and even to 
acquire some luxuries. When we consider the multifarious forms of 
stone implements and weapons and their innumerable uses, we must 
acknowledge a debt of gratitude to Old Mother Nature for her benefi- 
cence in placing such a very useful material in the hands of primitive 
man. Without the indispensable mineral substances, he could have 
progressed but little beyond the merest savagery. If the vegetable 
kingdom supplied the first resources for the preservation of life at the 
first emergence from the animal stage, then did the mineral kingdom 
supply the means for the next step, the advancement to the stage of 
improved savagery or barbarism. 

The stone as a hammer developed great possibilities in the process 
of its evolution from the mere natural pounding implement. With 
the birth of inventive and mechanical powers, it was early modified 
to meet various purposes by chipping and grinding into many and 
varied forms to serve the demands of life. The hammer is still im- 
portant as a tool, but, with all of its elaborate modifications, its rela- 
tionship to the primitive pounding-stone can be readily traced. As 
Prof. E. B. Tylor says in "Early History of Mankind," "Mere natural 
stones, picked up and used without any artificial shaping at all, are 
implements of a very low order," and yet from this lowly origin all 
hammering implements are derived. As a missile the stone did not 
undergo as great an evolution as the hammer in early savage life, but 
in modern warfare the missile has become by far the most important 
and effective weapon. 

Another most important tool, the knife, was the gift of the mineral 
kingdom. A flint chip picked up on a hillside, where an accidentally 
broken rock produced it, was probably the first knife. Another acci- 
dent disclosed how it could be made, and from that start its evolution 
was assured. The discovery of the cutting fliut was a great boon to 
primitive man. It opened up a vast field of resources, not only of 
means for procuring necessities, but for comforts and luxuries as well. 
As his inventive powers developed, modifications of the knife arose, 
but at a later period, for they indicated a psychic advance considerably 
beyond that primitive stage in which the unmodified products of 
nature were first employed. 

While the animal world, after the vegetable, contributed greatly to 
the maintenance and survival of. primeval man, it comes next after 
the mineral kingdom in its ability to furnish ready-made materials 
which could be used for tools, such as bones, teeth, horn, shell, etc. 
Bone was one of the most useful of materials to primitive man, and is 
yet to savages. It furnished weapons and tools and lent itself readily 
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to modification. Doubtless some peoples in primitive times ( as the 
Eskimos do down to our own day ) depended entirely upon the re- 
sources of the animal world for their weapons, tools, and utensils, as 
well as for food and clothing. Indeed, this is more than probable, for 
very early man, in Glacial times, was a creature of the cold. Without 
animal resources, in cold climates life would be impossible, as with the 
Eskimos before the advent of the Europeans. 

Thus it was that from her stores of varied resources nature pre- 
sented primeval man such things ready to his hand as were most es- 
sential to the maintenance of life in his first struggle for existence as 
he emerged from the animal stage. As Chas. Morris says, in ''Man 
and his Ancestor": "Whenever primitive man began to add to his 
natural powers those of surrounding nature by the use of artificial 
weapons, the first step in the new and illimitable range of evolution 
was taken. A crude and simple use of weapons gave him in time su- 
premacy over lower animals, and an advanced use of tools and weap- 
ons has given him supremacy over nature herself." 

The first long, long chapter in the history of human effort and prog- 
ress is written in stone. Our knowledge of these earlier phases of 
human activity would be very meager, save that the ruder peoples of 
to-day are found practicing similar forms of art. Dr. C. C. Abbot, in 
his "Primitive Industry," says: "The use of a water-worn pebble as 
a hammer simply held in the hand, was among the first acts of primi- 
tive man." But as Tylor says: "Mere natural stones picked up and 
used without any shaping at all, are implements of a very low order. 
Such natural tools are often found yet in use, being for the most part 
slabs, water- worn pebbles and other stones used for hammer and anvil. 
In ancient shell heaps such stones are found which were used to crush 
shells." 

As regards the use of unmodified stone — which the older writers 
believed that no tribe ever did exclusively — no better example of 
such low culture can be found in illustration of our studies in the 
first achievements of primitive man than the Seri Indians, of the 
island of Tiburon and the adjoining coast of Sonora, in the Gulf of 
California. Prof. W. J. Magee, of the Bureau of Ethnology, spent 
two years in the study of these low people, and his wonderful descrip- 
tion of them is found in the seventeenth report of the bureau. 
They are, in many respects, as low or lower than the Australians or 
Tasmanians. He says : "Perhaps the most conspicuous general fact 
in connection with Seri tools and their uses is the prevalence of 
natural objects employed. After the mandibles of birds and the 
spines and bones of fishes, came the thorns of cacti and mimosa, and 
the bones and teeth of mammals. Two conspicuous classes were ma- 
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rine shells and beach pebbles, both used without modification or any 
artificial preparation whatever. The beach cobbles were used for in- 
numerable purposes — pounding, cutting by bruising, grinding, and 
as a resource in warfare. There was no attempt at modification, and 
if one became chipped by use so as to make an edge, it was quickly 
discarded. The art of making implements from stones, a world-wide 
art, never occurred to them. These stones are the same from the 
bottom to the top, in a shell heap ninety feet in thickness, where they 
have been accumulating shells for centuries, for the Seris seem to 
have been the only occupants of this desert land for untold ages." 
So here we have almost at our doors a people so low and primitive as 
not to be possessed of the art of chipping stones. The older ethnol- 
ogists declared that no people ever existed who could not chip stones, 
but here we have a living example of such degradation. They are 
indeed but little above their pithecanthropic ancestors. 

Perhaps the earliest effort at the modification of substances to 
better adapt them to practical use was that of chipping stones. 
Primitive man may have shaped sticks and bones, etc., to render them 
more efficient, but the modified stones are the only examples that 
have come down to us. As Tylor says, "The art of implement mak- 
ing is in a very low stage among some tribes who use stone imple- 
ments, who are not in the habit of grinding or polishing them. The 
crude flint implements found in the Drift gravels of the Quarternary 
series of strata belong to the earliest productions of human art. 
These are very unlike the chipped implements of a comparatively 
later period in the cremlochs of France and England. The flake 
knives of the Drift gravels are very crude, but taken the world over 
there is no break in the series which begins with the Drift implements 
and ends with the beautiful specimens of Scandinavia or the obsidian 
kniveB of Mexico." 

Prof. W. H. Holmes says, in "History of Flaked Stone Imple- 
ments" (International Congress of Anthropology 1893, p. 121) : "The 
flaking of stone is a primeval art, and flaked implements are probably 
the most ancient and elemental existing representations of human 
handiwork. The first flake was probably made by casting one stone 
against another, and from this primal step there was gradual progress 
by infinitesimal advances in technique through countless ages." 

The Tasmanians, at the time of their discovery, were of the very 
lowest of peoples, ancient or modern, and their customs and arts throw 
much light upon the life of primitive man. Mr. H. Ling Roth, in 
his "Aborigines of Tasmania," gives much interesting information in 
regard to their low skill in stone chipping, but which illustrates the 
art in primitive man. He says: "The rudely chipped flints of the 
—22 
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Tasmanian aborigines are of the simplest character, rarely symmet- 
rical, and more like the earliest Paleolithic flint implements of Europe. 
He could do no more than strike the flakes off from one side only of a 
stone, but there was some skill exhibited even in this crude method. 
Those stones were immediately grasped in the hand and never fixed 
in any sort of a handle." They were in the next stage to that of the 
Seris, who used the natural pebbles without any modification what- 
ever. The Tasmanians had not yet attained the stage of the elaborate 
and artistic chipping of stone, to say nothing of polishing stone. 
They had but taken the first step in the artificial modification of this 
material. 

What impresses all observers is the enormous amount of the re- 
mains of the stone art that are scattered all over the world. Every 
one is aware of the great quantities of stone arrow- and spear-points, 
hatchets and hammers that have been found all over this country, 
from the north to the south, from the east to the west. Hundreds of 
private collections and the great public museums attest the industry 
of the pro-European Americans. Doctor Abbot collected from the 
gravel banks of the Delaware over 20,000 rough-chipped implements; 
and deposits of 100 or more were not uncommon. As the Marquise 
de Naidailac well says, in his "Prehistoric Peoples" : "When we con- 
sider the discoveries connected with the stone age as a whole, we are 
struck with the immense number of weapons of every kind and of 
every variety of form found in different regions of the globe. The 
Roman domination extended over a great part of the old world, 
lasting for many centuries, and left tokens of its presence and indus- 
try. But numerous as are these relics of the Romans, they are far in- 
ferior in number to objects dating from prehistoric times ; for flints 
worked by the hand of man have been picked up by thousands." 
Throughout Europe, which has been the best explored, of course, 
worked flints are often found in large numbers in one place, either in 
workshops or in caches of deposit, attesting to specialists in manu- 
facture, and that extensive trade was carried on in such commodities. 
Besides these deposits, other thousands have been picked up on the 
surface or plowed up in the fields or dug from the earth. The skill 
exhibited in the working of flint, and in such quantities, when we 
consider that these early men had no knowledge' of metals, is very re- 
markable. No metal was known till bronze came in, after thousands 
of years of the polished-stone period. And this is the more remark- 
able when we consider the stone carvings of the temples of Mexico, 
Yucatan, and Peru, which were done with flint implements, for the 
few copper tools found would have been quite unequal to the task. 
There was thus very early developed a skill that excites our astonish- 
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ment and admiration, and the more so as we follow out the details and 
learn more of the practical knowledge they exhibited. 

Between the Paleolithic, or rough-chipped-stone age, and the 
Neolithic, or polished-stone age, there was a long, hard path which 
represents an important period of development. The polished stone 
is a much more artistic production than the chipped stone, and indi- 
cates a higher plane of culture and greater manual skill. For prac- 
tical purposes, however, the ground-stone ax is no better than the 
chipped one, as has been demonstrated. These ground-stone imple- 
ments are very numerous in all collections and must have been pro- 
duced in enormous quantities. They are associated with a more 
advanced stage of culture in all the customs of living, so that they are 
not to be placed at the beginning of culture. Sir John Evans, in his 
classic work on the "Ancient Stone Implements of Great Britain," 
says that " For the sake of illustration we will divide the stone period 
into four subperiods. First, the Paleolithic or Drift period, when 
implements were produced by chipping merely, and not ground or 
polished. Second, the reindeer or cavern period, when grinding was 
not yet used but greater skill was exhibited in flaking flint and in 
working flints into serviceable tools. Third, the Neolithic or surface- 
stone period of western Europe, when grinding on the edge and sur- 
face was generally practiced.* Fourth, the bronze period, when axes 
and celts were highly polished and of graceful form, evincing the 
highest degree of manual skill. Thus," as has been said, " the first 
long chapter in the history of human effort and progress has been 
written in stone." And how wonderful it is — from the first rude be- 
ginnings to the highly finished stone ax or knife — a history of growth 
that is not equaled by any other material ! 

Coming to the arts proper as an evidence of culture, we enter a 
most interesting field, but one which is also difficult and dangerous. 
It is not for us now to attempt the discussion of the motives of art, 
nor the analysis of the symbolism of the first productions of primitive 
man. Suffice it, then, that we will take such examples as we can find 
in the earliest stages as indicative of the beginnings of art culture. 
It was Herman Grimm who said that "art, taken in its broadest sense, 
is always the life-giving principle," and the concept would apply as 
well to primitive man as to his modern descendant. With the race, 
as with the individual, the awakening of the art instinct is fraught 
with momentous interest. 

* As Prof. A. J. Conant says, in his " Footprints of Vanished Races " ( 11 ) : "In this period 
a new civilization dawns. Polished implements of stone and bone take the place of rude chips 
and splinters of silex. Pottery is manufactured and ornamented with various devices ; and all 
that man does displays the awakening of his sense of beauty. From this time the race proceeds 
with slow but steady development. How long the Neolithic or polished-stone period lasted. 
we have no means of judging, nor when men learned to smelt the more yielding ores and to 
make bronze by the alloy of copper and tin." 
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To begin with sculpture : we must go very far back in the history 
of art to find its beginning. In a most interesting article by Prof. 
Flinders Petrie, in the November Harper's Monthly, 1903, he tells of 
the wonderful finds he made of primitive sculpture in the "Ten 
Temples of Abydos," He says (837): "The most curious and prob- 
ably the oldest objects here were some very elementary figures of 
baboons and other purely natural stones. The figures were very 
slightly worked. Rude lumps of limestone had been picked up 
having a slight resemblance to the form of the sacred animal ; and 
then a little pounding away of the surface had improved the shape 
into an unmistakable likeness, helped out in some cases by a few 
scratches of flint. We cannot but see here the primitive fetish 
stones such as the Papuans now reverence. Thus we touch the Egyp- 
tian behind all art and civilization, back in the time when the strong 
resemblances of nature caught the attention of the mind as yet un- 
trained to disentangle the connections of things. But these stones 
found far below the polished statues of an Egyptian temple open our 
eyes to the source of sculpture. Man did not at first carve a statue 
from a block of stone, but he picked up some weird form that seemed 
that it must be something else than all the rest of the stones around 
it ; he venerated it, he treasured it and improved it so as to piously help 
nature ; and little by little he became bolder, until the finished statue 
did not need the least resemblance of the block to start with. Such 
are the glimpses of the rise of art that these studies give us, but these 
were by no means the earliest examples of such notions as prehis- 
toric man in Egypt had long existed, though we here touch a survival 
of primitive ideas in these rude, untouched fetish stones set up in the 
first and lowest temple of Abydos." 

But this is not early enough for us. We want to grope in the dark, 
beyond the beginnings of history, and see if we cannot find indica- 
tions of still earlier efforts — the very first stirrings of the artistic in- 
stinct. Perhaps the earliest examples of sculpture obtainable are 
those found in the caves of France and Switzerland, deep down under 
masses of stalagmite, associated with animals of the reindeer period 
which are now extinct or far removed from those locations, where they 
have lain for untold thousands of years, as those deposits were prob- 
ably made at the close of the Glacial period. While these people lived 
at a later period than the glacial man whose remains are found in the 
river gravel of the Somme, they are not yet in the Neolithic stage, for 
they did not have polished-stone implements, but only roughly chipped 
Paleolithic knives. With these alone they made some marvelous carv- 
ings on horn and bone. As Charles Rau says ("Early Man in Eu- 
rope"): "These people evinced, notwithstanding their otherwise low 
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condition, a decided taste for drawing, and even for carving. Their 
delineations, traced with a pointed flint on horn, bone, ivory, or slate, 
consist of geometrical figures, but mostly of outlines of fishes, or of 
the horse, reindeer, stag, ibex, auroch, mammoth, etc. These animals 
appear singly or in groups, and often exhibit their characteristic 
features in a degree to render them recognizable almost at first glance. 
On a baton of reindeer horn are drawings of two fishes and a horse ; 
on a stag horn a dying stag, sitting on its haunches ; a reindeer horn 
has the heads of two aurochs ; on another are two horses and a man, 
also a large eel ; on another are two reindeers in line. An interesting 
carving is the handle of a dagger, like a leaping reindeer, with the 
legs drawn under the body and the horns thrown back. None of the 
representations afford as much interest, however, as those of the 
mammoth, of which several were discovered, engraved as well as 
carved. The most remarkable one, traced on a plate of ivory — mam- 
moth ivory — was found in the cave of La Madeline, in the south of 
France. The drawing on this specimen is characteristic and bold, 
and the peculiarities of the mammoth are faithfully depicted— the 
full forehead, the long, curved tusks, the pendent trunk, and the long 
mane of the neck. All these go to prove that man lived contempo- 
raneous with the mammoth. This artistic tendency among a people 
that occupied in other respects a very low position is indeed a per- 
fect anomaly. At a much later period of the stone age, when he de- 
voted himself to agricultural pursuits, early man produced nothing in 
the line of art that can be compared with the drawings and carvings 
of those historic people of the south of Prance." M. Broca said that 
"It was with profound astonishment that we learned that long, long 
before the artists of Egypt the men of the reindeer period cultivated 
design and sculpture, and were good observers of nature. At the 
French exposition of 1867 there was a case in the ethnological depart- 
ment containing a most wonderful collection ( fifty-one pieces ) of the 
art of the reindeer period in France. They were undoubtedly the 
oldest and most original works on exhibition." 

Pottery was one of the earliest manifestations of primitive culture 
and one of the first mediums for the expression of the artistic in- 
stinct. Earthenware spoons date from the Neolithic or polished- 
stone period, and are not as old as the Paleolithic times nor the bone 
carvings. Spoons were, of course, derived from the simple bivalve 
shells used to convey food to the mouth, and the form was reproduced 
in wood and horn and bone before being produced in pottery. It 
was long a mooted question as to the comparative date of the origin 
of baked pottery, whether Paleolithic or Neolithic, but the preference 
is for the latter among anthropologists now. M. de Naidailac gives 
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some evidences of crude pottery, which was associated with Paleolithic 
implements and the accompaning extinct animals. He says, how- 
ever, that "many eminent archseologists maintain that pottery was 
completely unknown in Paleolithic times, and they do not hesitate to 
attribute to a later period any deposit in which it occurs. The pot- 
tery of the Seris, as a low example, is very primitive and without orna- 
mentation. Their ollas are delicately formed, but there is no painting 
or design on them, save only a few upright marks which have no sig- 
nification. Small cups are also made and figurines, which are mere 
caricatures or obscene statuettes, with no artistic suggestions what- 
ever. There is not the least artistic idea in their pottery, which is 
curiously like the first crude pottery efforts of primitive man." 

Prof. W. H. Holmes suggests, in describing the pottery of the 
Pueblos (Fourth Report of the Bureau of Ethnology), "that ceramic 
forms are to a great extent derivative, and in nature are found many 
of the originals, in both the vegetable and animal kingdoms. The 
shells of the seashore were probably the first receptacles of food 
and drink. In the mounds of the Mississippi valley are found pot- 
tery forms reproducing many varieties of shells. The shell of the 
turtle and horn of the buffalo were used as models. The gourd was 
utilized at a very early date, and its forms, being very varied, have 
given rise to many primitive vessels, and perhaps also in wood- and 
wickerwork. To the gourd can be traced the bowl, the olla, the jar, 
the vase, etc., as well as the handled cup or ladle. While the shape 
of pottery is to an extent ornamental, pure ornament was an artistic 
evolution. The ceramic art has exercised a powerful influence upon 
existing culture, in the cultivation of taste for the beautiful, and its 
study is therefore of the first importance in an artistic sense." In 
the transmission of designs by inheritance from generation to genera- 
tion, all the original forms of ornamentation undergo change. At 
the end of a long period we find the styles of decoration so modified 
as to be scarcely recognizable as the work of the same people. Yet 
rapid changes would not occur in the uninterrupted couse of evolu- 
tion, for there is wonderful stability about the arts, institutions and 
beliefs of primitive races. In the early stages of art, the elements 
used in embellishments are chiefly geometric. The elements or mo- 
tives are limited in numbers, and are, in a measure, common to all 
archaic art, such as dots, lines, curvilinear figures, etc.; while in a 
higher stage we have checkers, zigzags, chevrons, meanders, the Greek 
fret, scrolls, etc., in infinite variety. The next stage is marked by the 
free introduction of ideographic elements of pictorial origin into dec- 
oration, and are drawn from the mythology of the people. The next 
and succeeding steps are the decorative and purely artistic, of heauty 
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for beauty's sake, and mark the attainment of true artistic power. So 
the marking of pottery and its influence upon the evolution of the art 
sense is very apparent, and its origin and development are fraught 
with great interest to the student who tries to follow it back to its 
birth in the dim vista of the unrecorded past. As a very primitive 
art, both industrial and artistic, pottery-making is of great interest 
and throws much light upon human cultural development. 

These examples indicate also the dawn of drawing, and were the 
forerunners of artistic sketching and painting later on. Such 
sketches were found in many of the caves of Europe, in drawings and 
engravings of men and animals upon stones, bone, horn, slate, etc, 
which are readily recognizable and exhibit no little natural artistic 
instinct. Wall and rock carvings represent a very early stage of art, 
but these were intended as signs or symbols, or contained a story 
without much reference to art. The symbolic idea came first, and 
the artistic conception of beauty was born much later. The artistic 
idea is the one that persists, while the symbol is first lost, and the art 
conception as a thing of beauty passes on and becomes part of the 
life of the race as an inheritance. 

To the desire for, ornamentation because of innate vanity must be 
attributed the first attempts at coloring. Perhaps the earliest of 
these attempts at painting was that of ornamenting the body with 
colors, made from natural coloring materials found everywhere. 
Some ancient carvings indicate that tattooing was early practiced, and 
Naidailac says that "it is probable that our savage ancestors were 
'tattooed or colored their bodies. Indeed, a picture of the head and 
arm of a man carved upon a bone have been found in a cave with a 
tattoo mark upon the arm, and amongst the earliest remains are found 
coloring materials and paint pots." The Seris, who are so low in all 
culture, industrial and artistic, present a striking illustration of the 
low birth of the desire for ornamenting the body. "The Seris are 
characterized," Professor Magee says, "by extreme aesthetic poverty. 
The people are pathetically poor in an industrial sense. Their equip- 
ment in implements, wagons, utensils, etc., is meager, perhaps beyond 
any parallel in America ; yet their aesthetic equipment, practically 
limited as it is to a single line of symbolic portrayal, is still more de- 
graded and meager. The only artistic attempt among the Seris is 
that of face-painting of the female, which is quite elaborate. This 
decoration is symbolic and has reference to the clan totems. It is 
confined to the females, as descent is reckoned only through the fe- 
male line. This is the one sole attempt at art found among this de- 
graded people. From such low beginnings modern art was developed 
by segregation and elaboration, and led by gradual steps from sym- 
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bolic face-painting and tattooing to the art of the old masters in Italy, 
who made the art of our civilization. 

These brief studies will suffice for our purpose — the presentation, 
in a necessarily limited way and imperfect manner, of some of the 
evidences of the dawn of culture and of the beginnings of the indus- 
trial and artistic life of humanity. The investigation could be ex- 
tended into every branch of human activity, but these illustrations 
will suffice to show our debt to that first man, who, after the psychic 
emergence, began to prepare the way for his wonder-working descend- 
ant, modern man. As we are undoubtedly the physical heirs of primi- 
tive man, so we are in a broad sense his cultural heirs ; his institutions, 
his discoveries of the simple secrets of nature, we have inherited, 
and on them have builded our boasted civilization. Considering his 
meager equipment in mental and manual ability, we cannot but 
wonder that he did as well as he did. As we boast of our greatness 
in art and civilization, let us not forget our debt to primeval man, who 
first invented the modification of natural products to adapt them to 
his wants. All honor to that ancient man, clad in skins, armed only 
with a club, a cobblestone, and a flint chip, who first invented manual 
skill, and thereby laid the foundations of civilization, and made life 
for us possible ! 



